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produced on the stage, necessitates detailed descriptions of 
, } he scenes and characters, and therefore requires the art of a master 
' ii | at dramatisation, and at his hands demands more care than 
| Mit is required for a stage-play where so much is left to the actor. 
iM} Otherwise the plot will be obscured by wearisome conversations, 
and the bewildered reader is then sorely tempted to refer at 
once to the final tableau as a short cut towards ascertaining 
the goal the author has been attempting to keep in view. The 
Philosophy of the Marquise is an instance of this ; ‘nor is it at all 
; easy to discover the raison d’étre of the title. There is some 
\ 





| 


sort of a plot to be worked out by a group of characters, in not 
one of whom, after they have once been fairly wound up and 
set a-going, could the Baron, with the best will in the world, 
take even a languid interest. There is a momentary gleam of 
hope let in on the reader by one of the characters, whose Anglo- 
French recalls THACKERAY’S delightful Monsieur de Florac ; but 
the glimmer disappears. 

The Rose of Judah, by GEORGE GRIFFITH (PEARSONS), is a tale 
of the Captivity, a romance of ancient Babylon, introducing 
DANIEL, BELSHAZZAR, and the rest. BELSHAZZAR was both regal 
and lascivious, and came toa bad end. The Rose of Judah has 
a happy end, but, like all Babylonian romances, it is highly 
improper and disagreeable and suggestive. However, nobody 
is compelled to read it. 

A Riviera Romance (DowWNEY & Co.), by the late BLANCHE 
ROOSEVELT, Marchesa D’ALLEGRI, may have been out some time 
(it bears this present year’s date of publication), but it has only 
recently come within the Baron’s ken, and he confesses to 
having been deeply interested in it. The story is original, the 
events are natural, the actors in the romantic drama of real life 
being types well imagined and drawn, with artistic consistency, 
from originals who are far from being unfamiliar to the majority 
of us, wherever the scene may be laid, but especially true to 
Nature as seen at its most natural, in the gardens, the restau- 
rants, and the gambling saloons of Monte Carlo. A final wild 
and wanton orgie, leading up to the tragic climax, is so boldly 
and vividly deseribed as possibly to startle not a few sedate and 
inexperienced persons out of their propriety, causing them to 
ejaculate, ‘‘Is it possible! What madness! What idiocy!’’ 





es Yet, such things are and ever will be. Gambling, like love, 
‘“L’ENTENTE CORDIALE.” levels all distinctions ; and in this sense the great majority of 
visitors frequenting the tables at Monte Carlo, become, for the 
A Sketch on the Normandy Coast. time being, veritable republicans, both men and women of all 
= classes. C'est le rouge qui gagne: ‘* rouge’ the colour of the 
7 . G ist and dynamiter ; ‘‘ rouge’? the colour that flames on 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. the sadiied chook 





the raddled cheeks of Madame Cruchecassée, and her hawk-eyed, 

In The Philosophy of the Marquise (GRANT RICHARDS), Mrs. | aye, and, on occasion, her light-fingered companions. To those 
BELLOC LOWNDES has taken a hint from the dramatic dialogue ; Whom such scenes, graphically drawn from the life, may interest, 
form of story-telling in vogue among French novelists, in which | the Baron recommends this sadly tragic story, deducing there- 
“Gyp”’ has hitherto excelled, but who now finds formidable rivals | from no uncertain moral. THE BARON DE B.-W. 
in Messrs. MARVAL and Dr Littts, whose witty and amusing 
L’ Ecole du Chic gives us a picture of a phase of upper-class Pari- 
sian society 4 lamode. Clearly and intelligibly in dramatic form| TiGHT Fit.—Can’t walk, eh? His boots aren't tight. It's 
to tell a story which is to be read in the study, and not to be the person who's in ’em! 














A SUGGESTION FOR SCOTLAND YARD. 


[ ‘ London is just now full of sight-seeing aliens.”"— Daily Paper.] 





Why Not ForRM A Division oF FoREIGNERS AS CoNSTABLE INTERPRETERS? THEY WOULD BE VERY USEFUL JUST NOW, AND 
DISTINCTLY ORNAMENTAL. 
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APPEARANCES. 

APPEARANCES, which ratepayers don’t 
like keeping up :—Appearances in the jury 
box. 

Appearances, which offenders against the 
law don’t like keeping up :—Appearances 
in the dock. 

Appearances, which ardent play-goers 
like keeping up:—Appearances on first 
nights of new pieces. 

Appearances, which dramatic authors 
like keeping up :—Appearances before the 
curtain. 

Appearances, which ladies of a certain 
age like keeping up :—Appearances of 
youth. 

Appearances, which boys of a certain 
age like keeping up :—Appearances of age. 

Appearances, which Eton boys don't 
like keeping up :—Appearances before the 
Head Master. 

Appearances, which many racing men 
don’t like keeping up:—Appearances at 
the Victoria and Albert Clubs on settling 
day. 

Appearances, which the Directors of the 
London Exhibitions Company don’t like 
keeping up :—Appearances of white ladies 
in Kaffir Kraals. 

Appearances, which spiritualists like | 
keeping up:—Appearances of bogies and 
astral bodies. 

Appearances, which decent-minded visi- 
tors don't like keeping up :—Appearances 
of brutal bull-fights at Boulogne. 

Appearances, which West-end tradesmen 
like keeping up :—Appearances of Ameri- 
ean visitors in London. 

Appearances, which we all like keeping 
up:— Appearances of fine and large 








cheques. 
| 





PROBABLE FIRST UMPIRE AT A POPULAR | 
Pony CONTEST.—MARCO POLO. 











MR. SIKES’S TOILET. 


—— friends of Mr. WitL1aM Srxrs will be 
eased to learn that, at last, something is being 


one for his personal comfort. He is to be pro- 

ried in future with a toothbrush, and other 

“Uxuries will no doubt follow, as sketched above, 

including a branch of “honesty,” hitherto absent 
m Mr. Sixxs’s flower-vase. 
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CONVINCING. 











THE PIRATE EMPIRE. 


[At Arbroath, Mr. Joun Morzey said, referring 
to the Transvaal crisis, ““We don’t want a Pirate 
Empire.’’] 

I WOULD not emulate PAUL JONEs, 

With BLACKBEARD would not vie, 

The grinning skull and fell cross-bones 

My Empire should not fly. 
A Pirate’s life is not for me, 
Nor aught that’s buccaneerial ; 
I'd sail upon the world’s wide sea 
With olive branch Imperial. 
I’d let the Gaul destroy my craft, 
The Russ would never fight, 





Knowing I had my peaceful raft 
On which to take to flight. 

Let other wicked nations use 
Their weapons all funereal, 

The better lot I1’d always choose, 
And wave my branch Imperial! 


Oh! why then hoist that dreadful flag 
That gives me such affright ? 

I much prefer the milk-white rag, 
And dogs that do not bite. 

Brave Little Englander, speak out 
With rhapsodies ethereal ; 

Our thin ale beats the Pirate’s stout, 
Our pint ’s the true Imperial ! 
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Kate. 
AS A BULL-FIGHT?” 


“I’M GLAD YOU ENJOYED your HoLIDAY SO MUCH. 





But, NELLIE DEAR, HOW COULD YoU GO TO 
Nellie. ‘‘ Way, My DARLING, TO MAKE UP MY MIND NEVER TO SEE ANOTHER.” 
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THE BULL-FICHT AT BOULOCNE ; 
Or, The British Paterfamilias to his Wife. 
SCENE—Brighton. 


| 
TIME—Sunday morning, Sept. 10, 9.30 a.m. 


[The steamship Brighton Queen was advertised 
to make a “long Sunday trip” at 10 a.m. from the 
West Pier to Boulogne, “in connection with the 
third and final bull-fight.”’] 


I. 
LIKE you, dear JANE, my mind it shocks 
To be an absentee from church ; 
I hold it most unorthodox 
To leave Religion in the lurch. 
Each Sabbath morn my tall hat graces 
At home—and even at watering-places ! 
if. 
our rule we ‘Il break, 
church, will cross the 


Still—just for once 
And, cutting 
Channel ; 
Conventional attire forsake 
For worldlier garb of tweed or flannel. 
We English folk may raise the tone 
E’en of a bull-fight at Boulogne ! 
tl. 
Our Anglo-Saxon gorges heave 
At Continental immorality : 
For suffering quadrupeds we grieve, 
Severely punishing brutality. 
Thou, Frenchman, on a 
gloatest ! 
We English go—by way of protest ! 
IV. 
To torture bulls is most unkind 
And (in our favoured land) unlawful. 





bull-fight | 


But let us keep ‘‘an open mind ’’ 
Till we can judge if it’s as awful 
As certain journalists have stated. 
It may be much exaggerated ! 
¥. 
It would be positively wrong 
To miss our only opportunity 
Of seeing if the Continong 
Profanes the Sabbath with impunity, 
And if the show so much debases 
After we 've paid, too, for our places ! 


Vi. 

But courage matched with bovine force 
Must be a spectacle *‘ enthusing,”’ 

And even a disembowelled horse 
Become—in time—not unamusing. 

If not—each Frenchman shall, with awe, 

see a 
True British stomach roused to nausea ! 


Vil. 

Some new experience we shall gain 
If those directors keep their contract, 
(The sandwiches are ready, JANE, 
In case we ’re peckish in the entr’acte ? 
And, on the whole, ‘twill come in 

handy 
If I fill up my flask with brandy.) 


> 


Vill. 
We ‘ll take the children with us, too, 
For it would cause me conscience-pricks 
Were La spectacle to view 
At all unsuited to my ‘ chicks.’ 
But this will teach them at a glance 
What cruel people live in France! 


’ 





SWORD AND WIG. 

Mr. PuncH, Sir,—As the recognised 
organ of the Forensic profession, I beg to 
ask your advice. I have recently received 
an invitation from a firm of photographers 
who declare themselves anxious to add my 
portrait to their collection of celebrities. 
Strange to say, these gentlemen do not 
approach me as a person learned in the 
law, but what used to be called my “ mili- 
tary capacity.’’ Well, it is not impossible 
that had I preferred arms to wigs I might 
have made my mark as a great military 
commander. As a matter of fact, in the 
days of my early manhood I appeared on 
parade garbed in the uniform of the Inns 
of Court Volunteers. I may add that now 
we have reached the Long Vacation, 
although attepding at my chambers, I have 
some leisure for matters military. 

The artists suggest ‘‘ uniform when pos- 
sible.’’ Here comes in my difficulty. My 
kit, once famous for its clothes, has now 
dropped to a solitary tunic. What am I to 
do? My only hope is the possibility that 
the Devil’s Own—always full of ideas—now 
boasts a Highland Company. If it does, | 
believe I could appear, with the assistance 
of my tunic, in a costume suggestive (to 
the sartorially ignorant) of a brave Scots- 
man. Before going further in the matter 
I should like to be satisfied on this point. 

For the purpose of carrying my project 
into effect, I would be willing to adopt the 
surname of Your obedient servant, 

MACBRIEFLESS of that Ilk. 

Pump-Handle Court, September 9, 1899. 
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THE LORD HIGH EVERYTHINGELSE. 


[“The man who combines the duties of Chief Secretary and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Chinese Imperial forces has recently been appointed chief 
cook to the Empress Dowager.’’— The Globe.) 

WHEN I was a lad, it fell to me 

To manipulate the Budget in the Treasuree, 

The deficits were shocking in their huge amounts, 

But I always made ’em vanish when I cooked the accounts ; 

I cooked the accounts so carefullee 
That now I cook the dinners for Her Majestee. 


On the Treasury bench so well did I do, 
They made me Chief Commander of the Forces too, 
I bungled everything I could, 
And made a mighty hash, as a Commander should; 
I made such a hash of the thing, you see, 
That now I hash the mutton for Her Majestee. 


Good people all, if you wish to rise, 

Like a well-bred cake, to a larger size, 

If you want a good place with perks and beer, 

Be guided by the recipe that follows here—— 
Put your finger in as many people’s pies as me, 
And you all may make the pastry for Her Majestec. 








LETTERS TO THE UNIMPORTANT. 
To THE Rey. ARTHUR ROBINS. 


ARTHUR, my brave boy of blood and brains, my incomparable 
Rector, my Boer-challenging Chaplain, how goes it with you ? 
Are you better now? Is your mind at ease? Do you repose in 
your Rectory with the proud consciousness of great words 
magnificently spoken, while you meditate some new outburst 
of epistolary splendour that shall shatter the enemies of 
England and bring PAUL KRiGER, the terrible tyrant of the 
Transvaal, to his knees? Note, i beg of you, how traces of 
your matchless alliterative style nave crept into mine—though 
I would not for all the wealth of the Rand pit my pale periods 
against the sanguinary slashes of your sword. Still, what is 
a mere humble citizen to do when your trumpet-blasts ring 
upon his ear? He can’t keep still as he realises that through 
the influence of your letter peace is become impossible—that 
his manifest duty, declared to him by a Rector and a Chaplain, 
is to book a passage by the next steamer to South Africa, 
in order that he may slaughter at sight every Transvaal 
Dutchman who may get in his way. He must be up and doing 
in the interval in order to find a vent for his energies. I find 
one in writing to you. 

My dear ARTHUR, it’s quite impossible for me to describe my 
feelings after reading your letter. Why, oh why, I keep on 
saying to myself, has Providence permitted KRUGER to live so 
long? Why are there any Dutchmen in the world? Isn’t it a 
disgrace to England that a Transvaal President should be 
allowed ‘‘ to swim on his belly in a sea of blood ’’ (I quote your 
beautiful words) ? Why does ALFRED MILNER delay? When is 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN going to start for Pretoria at the head of the 
Highbury Invincibles? You, ARTHUR, are the man for my 
money. Tosend EVELYN Woop or REDVERS BULLER would be a 
hollow mockery. Let ARTHUR RoBINs lead Britain’s battalions 
(your style again). Mount your charger, ARTHUR; buckle on 
your sword; stick revolvers and daggers and yataghans into 
your belt ; fill the pockets of your clerical coat with the deadly 
Dum Dum, and hurl yourself howling into the fearful fray. 
Then, but not till then, shall we be sure of victory. 

Isn't it ridiculous to realise, my ROBINS, that the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men? ‘‘‘If I had been a corsair or a 
pirate, a brigand, genteel highwayman, or patriot—and they ’re 
the same thing,’ thought Mr. Tappertit, musing among the 
nine-pirs—‘T should have been all right. But to drag out a 
ignoble existence unbeknown to mankind in general—patience ! 
I will be famous yet. A voice within me keeps on whispering 
Greatness. I shall burst out one of these days, and when I do, 
what power can keep me down? I feel my soul getting into my 
head at the idea. More drink there!’’’ Thus you must have 
reasoned, ARTHUR, and away went your letter to the news 
agency, and, having gone to bed a mere Rector, you woke to 
find yourself famous. ‘ 

But even if your mind is made up, though your bleeding 
country calls you and you go—like Sim Tappertit—do, I pray 
and beseech you, temper your stern deeds with just a sprinkling 
of mercy. Kill Oom Pav, if you must, but do not kill 
Mrs. KROGER. ’Tis not a gallant clergyman’s part to make war 
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MERELY A DETAIL. 


‘*Now, coME, SiR, “AVE ’ALF AN HOUR ON ‘IM—THE GENUINE 
DERBY WINNER.” ‘But, I rete yov, I can’r Ripe.” 
‘* LOR BLESS YER, ’E WON’T MIND THAT!” 








on women, and, besides, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would never forgive 
you if you injured that estimable lady in whose health he once 
took so deep an interest. Be brave, but leave a Boer or two 
here and there to exalt your magnanimity, and tell the story 
of your heroic deeds. 

Well, goodbye, ARTHUR, I suppose you are off to the Transvaal 
directly with the rest of the special service officers. I shall 
be on the landing stage at Southampton when you come back, 
your Rectorial breast ablaze with stars and medals, one hand 
grasping a Dutchman’s thigh-bone, while the other waves your 
still dripping sabre. I shall be there to welcome you, to learn 
from your kind lips the latest message of mercy, to cheer you, 
to clap you, but without undue familiarity, on your Christian 
back, and to make you, if that be possible, still more famous 
than you are at this moment. 


Yours in admiration and awe, THE VAGRANT. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. (By STELLA.) 


How to remove Ink-stains.—You can easily get the ink-stains out 
of a table-cloth by using a red-hot iron. 

To preserve Peaches.—Lock them up in the cupboard. 

To get rid of Flies.—If the flies are very troublesome, mix some 
sugar with some beer, and put it into asaucer or a soup-plate. 
Catch the flies and put them into this mixture; they will not 
trouble you again. 

To remove Freckles.—Try sand-paper. An application of sul- 
phurie acid, commonly known as vitriol, and water will 
prevent freckles becoming noticeable, but we do not recom- 
mend it for tender skins. 

To guard against Sea-sickness.—There are several advertised 
remedies for this troublesome complaint, but the most effec- 
tual one is to make it a rule never to travel except by train. 

Heat-spots.—To avoid heat-spots keep in the shade. 

Sea bathing.—People who are liable to cramp should never bathe 
in the sea before or after breakfast. 
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PAPA, MAMAN, ET BEBE S’EN VONT A LA PECHE AUX CREVETTES. 











DEPRECIATIONS. 
XII, 
THE PIBROCH O’ MONTROSE. 


(As performed for the benefit of His Honour 
Oom Kriiger, Mr. J-hn Morl-y kindly 
obliging.) 

[Prerocu. ‘A wild, irregular species of music, 
peculiar to the Highlands of Scotland... . and 
adapted to excite or assuage passion.’’— Webster. ] 


Your hand across the sea! and here ’s my 
own, 

Hot from the heart that beats for yours 
and you, 

The man of subtle and peculiar gifts, 

Envied of who has wit to know their worth, 

Though this, of psalms, is something Dutch 
to me, 

Who seldom touch a psalter. Nay, indeed, 

"Twas no fraternal likeness bred our loves, 

But out of dear extremes we join in one, 

As though a worm should swallow his own 
tail 

Rounding the perfect circle. 

Take your face: 

You lack, 1 think, that charm of shaven 
cheeks 

Inevitable in the erudite, 

As I the hirsute pendent proper to 

The father of his people—Boers, to boot. 

Nor am I kin i’ th’ matter o’ moral parts, 

Who miss your conquering gift of canny 
guile, 


ing scarce so Scot as Montrose might | 
desire ; 
| While you confessedly fall short o’ th’ 
grace 
Which won for me my name of HONEST | 
JOHN. 

What then? A mere diversity of tastes, 
‘hat ask indulgence, such as you allow 
To views of mine on Liberal Reform, 
My love of manhood suffrage and the | 

| like, 

| Patient of these opinions found in me, 

| Tolerant, at a distance, of the things 
Whereof the nearer mention makes you 
sick. 

So are we built with broadly differing 
minds, 

|No bar to friendship, whose sufficient 


bond 


| Be 








|Is found in this—that both would freely 
| yield 
| The hair of our Gladstonian heads to give 
A British Tory Government the knock. 
What else had made me restive mid my 
books, 
As in his rural paddock, out at grass, 
Plunges an ancient war-horse, ears aprick | 
At sound of martial music loved of old ? 
Or, better still, a peace-horse, let us say, | 
Snifling a barrel-organ. True, my words | 
Have lost the weight was theirs in better | 
times, 
Our faction being at discount, leader dumb, 
And Heaven alone aware what Harcourt | 
thinks ; | 








And yet the voice of Arbroath rang i’ th’ 
roof 
Much like a pibroch. 
pipes ? 
Mon, but they tak a body’s breath awa’! 
You followed me about the eight-day 
clock, 


Ken ye weel the 


|A figure o’ speech to serve my party's 


turn ? 

A little wobbly, say, i’ th’ pendulum, 

Rust somewhere rodent round the works 
of it, 

But smile on face, like Patience—what 's 
the tag ?— 

Sitting sublimely tight on monument. 

A striking figure, that o’ th’ eight-day 
clock, 

And should become you, too, for cogni- 
sance, 

Being a homely structure made to wind 

By gentle moral pressure once a week 

With grace of extra day for running down. 

I’d have you not be seared by hour-glass 
talk 

And senseless bluff 0’ th’ sinking sands of 
Time, 

As if ’twere question raised of eggs to 
poach 

From NABoTH’s hencoop in among the 
vines ! 

Mafked you that other happy thought 

of mine, 

Who made compare between your verdant 


and 


And Erin—British victory premised ? 
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Put Vaal for Irish Channel: substitute 

Major for minor part of populace ; 

And there you have the outland element 

A sort of loyal Ulster (save the mark !), 

The natives disaffected, you yourself 

A factious OOM O’ BRIEN, wig on veldt 

And all the air areek with local Smuts. 

Enough. 'Tis not so often I emerge 

To put my pen to uses such as this; 

Not since the Dervish leader drew me 
out 

Has like occasion offered. Let me hope 

This well-considered trifle may command 

A more apparent measure of success ; 

Meanwhile, conceive of me as closely 
bent 

Over the history of heroic years, 

And none more notable than ’81, 

Of which the page, i’ th’ retrospective 
light 

Emitted by your subsequent career, 

Grows full of useful colour. So farewell. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE LIBRARY. 


[At the meeting of the Library Association at 
Manchester, Sir W1LL1AM Henry Bal.ey said that 
Public Municipal Reading and News Rooms were 
oppressive, except to students; for after a hard 
day’s work a man wished to chat with his friends, 
and perhaps have a smoke and rest.] 


My friends, I fear that hitherto, 
Owing to management inactive, 
Considered in a ‘* public ’’ view, 
Our libraries are unattractive ; 
So, stung to energy at last, 
We scorn the former dispensation, 
And for the evils of the past 
Propose a scheme of reformation. 


Since ardent students now no more, 

With fervour growing still intenser, 
Hasten in hundreds here to pore 

On DARWIN, MILL, and HERBERT SPENCER, 
Such dreary volumes we replace 

With something lighter of complexion, 
And onward still with quickening pace 

Go further in the same direction. 


Reading the public taste that hits 
Shall here by them be contemplated, 
The Blue’un, Questions, Flashy Bits, 
The Bike, and Pottering Illustrated. 
And when the students, worn and white, 
With half-an-hour’s incessant reading 
Grow weary, them we will invite : 
To take the pleasures they are needing. 


Cards, billiards, bagatelle, and chess, 
Gymnastics, boxing—we provide them— 
Dancing (N.B., not evening dress), 
Bikes, and a track on which to ride them. 
Then he who for a while would stand, 
When exercise proves thirst-provoking, 
Shall find in comfort, near at hand, 
A bar and a saloon for smoking. 


So libraries, now arid grown, 
Shall for the public fancy cater, 
And rise, as on a stepping stone 
Of their dead selves tosomething greater; 
While at the cost if crities frown, 
Because the outlay so immense is, 
A plan remains to eut it down— 
We'll sell the books to pay expenses ! 





A Happy Holiday. 

The Bachelor. 
the house while 
holiday ? 
change. 


So you’re looking after 
your wife is taking a 
I hope she ’s enjoying the 





Miss Heavytopp. “I'm Arrarp I'M Gr7ine 
MY FIRST LESSON !” 
Exhausted Instructor (sotto voce). ‘‘1 ONLY HOPE IT WON'T BE MY LAST!” 





+ YOU A LOT OF BOTHER, BUT THEN, IT’S ONLY 





HOW TO LIVE ON £100 a YEAR. 
(By our Careful Housekeeper.) 


NOTHING is really simpler. 
to do is to get.a good house in a respectable 
address: Mayfair or South Kensington, or 
even Lancaster Gate will do very well in- 
deed. You must not be too extravagant in 
house-rent. Then get in your furniture 
from a first-rate firm—it does not matter 
whether you have to pay a few pounds 
more than at some inferior establishment. 
Dear prices are cheaper in the end. 

Having got a house in order, then procure 
servants. If you get them from abroad 
and they don’t speak English, you will find 
that their wages are absolutely nothing. 
They can always leave if dissatisfied ; and 
what is good for man is good for master. 


or if it comes to that, without it. 





The Benedict. I know I am. 





Having secured house and servants, then 


All you have | 


You can leave too at a moment’s notice ; | 


| comes the question of food. Again, avoid 
| Stores and Deposit Accounts, and go to the 
| old-fashioned tradesmen with their good 
old-fashioned ledgers. They will be proud 
}to have your name on their books; and 
with good reason. The more the merrier 
| —up to a limit. 
| Food, lodgings, service all arranged— 
then comes the question of apparel. Again, 
the best tailors and the best dressmakers 
are the most economical in the long run. 
You will find this so when the long run 
takes the shape of a prolonged trip abroad. 
| They desire your patronage. Give it to 
them freely. They deserve it ! 
| And now all is complete. Besides, you 
have your £100 a-year. Well, that will do 
| nicely for pocket-money. 

As to the rest. Let it stand upon the 
order of your owing by standing over ! 





‘‘ SOMETHING IN THE AIR.’’—A balloon. 
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READY-MADE COATS(-OF-ARMS); 


OR, GIVING 'EM FITS! 





Jouyx, Ist Viscount MorLEY OF SURRENDER 


AND KILNAUGHT. 


Arms : (under protest on grounds of conscientious objection!) Quarterly: Ist, An antique eight-day 
clock dopper umpaulois holy on the strike, curmudgeant shifty rusty past repair, charged with long 
waits protracted tricky nauseant to the last; 2nd, A colossal biography gladstonée hawardenois masterly 
on the stocks proper, titanic in research, and exigeant in labour to excess; 3rd, In a field montrosée a 


southern pacific 


iighlander dancettée, bearing a carpet-bag itinerant of tartan, bearing labels of the 


tyne defaced, kilted gaely whisky-scraggy in the shins, sporrant in advance, acquirant in seclusion the 
scottish sword-dance over two claymores croisées recumbent cairngormois, most carefully blunted and 


padded Pan on a ground hazardous of peril ; 


4th, On a ground of excessive benevolence quakery, over 


a map of the British Empire built up manly sinewy from the first, lopped off decadent peacemeal in 
mutiny, a sun of prosperity setting gory in despite. Crest : An elderly britannia of embonpoint, shawled 
passée, harmless dumpy docile to the dregs, prompt in withdrawal, bearing in the dexter hand chevrettée 
sable a trident proper boutonnée corky at the tips—never used in anger ; on the sinister arm an apology 


for a shield or heraldic buckler, cut down skimpy on the estimates. 
Supporters: On either side a fascinating littérateur morlé of eloquence, 


thwarted acquiesce !’’). 


(Motto: “ Insist gently and if 


unswerving in fidelity, bouquetté for remembrance with Irish shamrock faded proper, facile fluent 
trenchant on the stump, constitutionally averse to expansion, countercharged shrewdly with a leaning 


to shrinkage in empire. (Second Motto: 


‘* RATH! R GROVEL THAN GRAB!”’). 





THE WHITE STAR WHOPPER. 
(Notes from the Travel Diary of Toby, M.P.) 


Liverpool, Tuesday.—To-morrow morn- 
ing, about the time civilised world are 
reaching forth eager hands to take in the 
new number of Punch, the Oceanic will be 
delivering her passengers on the wharf at 
New York. 
Wednesday afternoon this is pretty smart. 
Might have been done in less time if 
BARKIS (that is ISMAY) were willing. But 
the White Star Managers, supremely 
level-headed 


They shrewdly guess that the ordinary 
Atlantic passenger would most prize the 
privilege of unvarying punctuality. 

So it will be. The Oceanic, leaving the 
Mersey on one Wednesday, will turn up 
in New York with the milk on the morning 
of the following Wednesday. This will 


chance whether the weather be fair or 


As she left Liverpool last | 


men, don’t care about the 
meteoric element introduced into business. | 


foul. The reserve power in the ship’s 
mighty engines makes her mistress of the 
seas, assured of maintaining her average 


| passage however the winds may blow. 


Already the regularity of train service 
is achieved by the White Star Line. 
Down at Liverpool the other day found 
the Germanic, outward bound, moored by 
the big landing-stage. 

‘‘She must be getting away,’’ said 
W.S. GRAVES (worthy son of GRAVES of 
Liverpool, whom SARK well remembers as 
honoured Member in the Commons). ‘‘ The 
Majestic will be in in a quarter of an hour, 
and will want her berth.’’ 

For more than six days the Majestic 
been steaming across the pathless Atlantic. 


| Here, at the end of a line three thousand 


miles long, a man takes out his watch, 
casually observes, ‘‘She’ll be here in a 
quarter of an hour.’’ Sure enough, before 
fifteen minutes were told the big ship, her 
decks crowded with passengers, steamed 
round by New Brighton, slowly threading 





her way through maze of steamers and 
sailing-boats. With graceful turn of the 
head, she came up to take her place in the 
berth just vacated by the ship bent on 
re-tracing her footsteps on the sea. 

‘*They come like shadows, so depart,” 
mused SARK. ‘‘ A very ordinary thing in 
a business day at Liverpool. When you 
come to think of it, something marvellous 
in the regularity of the complex moye- 
ment. These mammoth ships cross and 
re-cross the ocean with the swift unfailing 
regularity of the shuttle on the loom.” 

White Star fleet with its Teutonic, of 
pleasant memories at Spithead and else- 
where, is pretty well as it floats. In size, 
power, comfort, and wealth of decoration, 
the Oceanic beats its record and all else, 
The world stood at gaze when the Great 
Eastern took to the water like an unwieldy 
duck. The Oceanic excels the Great 
Eastern considerably in size, largely in 
power, immeasurably in all the qualities 
that go to make up a peerless passenger 
boat. So perfect are her proportions that 
as, last Wednesday, she steamed down the 
Mersey starting on her maiden voyage, 
she did not suggest proximity of the 
largest shipin the world. Sharper realisa- 
tion is gained of the reality of a ship over 
700 feet long, over 12,000 tons burden, if you 
imagine the Oceanic, having safely steamed 
along Piccadilly finding herself stranded 
in the shallows of the Haymarket. With 
her bows peeping into Pall Mall, frighten- 
ing the life out of Deans and Bishops in 
the reading-room of the Athenzeum, her 
stern would be abreast of the Civil Service 
Stores, near the top of the thoroughfare. 
Her funnel, being conveniently disposed 
along the Strand, two Road Cars double- 
horsed could drive abreast through it 
—/(fare one penny ; please show your ticket 
when requested by the Inspector). 

So much for size. Within this mighty 
frame-work are stored all the conveniences 
of daily life that experience can suggest, 
that art and skill, backed by lavish expen- 
diture, can devise. The varying depth of 
purses is caréfully considered. For a 
five-pound note you may go to New York in 
the Oceanic inaclean, well-appointed berth; 
or if you prefer it, you may pay £150 fora 
deck cabin. You get there all the same. 








IN A SPIRIT OF INQUIRY. 


A Lapy writing to the Academy anenta 
list of books suitable for children up to 
the age of twelve, mentions SHAKSPEARE’S 
Poems as one of her favourite books at 
that youthful period. Should this phenome- 
nal choice prove contagious, one will have 
to address a lady acquaintance thus :— 
TELL me, Lady—break it gently— 

When but five, were you intently 

Letting IBSEN brain-bewilder ? 

In one Doll’s House finding pleasures, 
Snubbing Jack's constructive measures 
For an abler Master Builder. 


Were you, as an infant, yielding 
To the full-blown charms of FIELDING ? 
And when you were carried bed-ward, 
(BERNARD SHAW’S views notwithstanding), 
Did you spout upon the landing 
From a certain Lear—not EDWARD? 
Did you—please excuse suggestion— 
Write upon the Sonnet Question ? 
Nay, I ask it not in malice! 
I, alas, could only glory 
In some foolish Eastern story, 








Or the Wonderland of Alice. 
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BUGGLES 


WITH THE DEVON AND SO 


How HE FOUND A ‘‘ WARRANTABLE DEER.” 
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TO AN “OLD BUFFER.”’ 
(By One of the Rising Generation.) 


Dear Old Buffer, let me flower 
Into verse, to sing your praise ; 
I could listen by the hour, 
Whilst you yarn of ‘‘ good old days.”’ 


Half the night o’er pipe and whisky 
I would hear your stories flow ; 
Splendid stories, safe or risky, 
Of the days of long ago. 


Temporis laudator acti !— 

(HoracE, please excuse the change ; 
‘Tis for rhythm’s sake, in fact, I 

Quote the words in order strange.)— 


Tell me how you used to rifle 
Knockers from the midnight door, 
In their boxes nearly stifle 
Watchmen whom you loved to floor. 


Tell me tales about the thirties, 
Coaching, cards, potations deep, 
Sport and fights and frolies—certes, 

I can stand them pretty ‘“ steep.”’ 


But one impious tradition, 

If you love me, pray suppress ; 
With unerring intuition, 

You my drift will surely guess. 


One romance which I would rather— 
Only one !—have you beware, 

Do not, do not say your father 
Once shot snipe in Belgrave Square ! 








A Jot Enquiry.—Beef or mutton ? 
—— 





THE GOVERNMENT CUEST’S CAZETTE. | 
(Prospectus.) | 


THE convicts of the United States having 
recently established a periodical to watch 
over their interests, it has been considered 
advisable by those responsible for the 
G. G. G. to follow the example set them 
by their transatlantic kinsmen. 

The G. G. G. will be of as representative | 
a character as possible, and will be edited 
by a gentleman whose name for more than 
a quarter of a century has been associated 
with the highest form of literature. Mr. | 
WILLIAM SIKES—the gentleman referred | 
to—made his début under the auspices of 
the late CHARLES DICKENS in the earlier of 
that eminent author's works. 

The editor of the G. G. G. will do his 
best to please his colleagues in retirement 
by causing them either to read or write. 
A special article intended for the ladies 
will be published at intervals under the 
appropriate title of ‘‘ Paris in Portland.”’ 

A story of a humorous character will now 
and again be introduced into the pages of 
the G. G. G. by the popular romancist, 
whose work ‘‘ How to get out of Newgate, 
by one who nearly accomplished the feat,”’ 
attracted so much attention in the early 
seventies. 

Advertisements arranging matrimonial 
engagements after the supporters of the 
G. G. G. have completed their cure will be 
inserted at a reasonable rate. 

All fashionable movements must be sent 
in the day preceding the date of publica- 
tion, and accounts of the entertainments 








of First Class Misdemeanants ean only be 
inserted as paragraphs prepaid in advance. 

Occasional papers on ‘* Gaol Games”’ will 
appear during the Summer, and a large 
portion of the space of the G. G. G. will be 
devoted in the Winter to ‘‘ Felon Football.’’ 

In the above connection the columns of 
‘* Criminal Cricket ’’ will be always found 
a well of information by those who love 
the truly national game. 

Those who are fond of adventure and 
travel will find much instruction, combined 
with amusement, in a paper called ‘* From 
Newgate to Dartmoor and back again,”’ 
promised for immediate production. 

Many other features of an attractive 
character will render the G. G. G. unique 
in the history of journalism. 

There will be no free list, and the oniy 
recipients of gratuitous copies will be the 
governors of gaols and warders, who will 
obtain copies in virtue of their official 
positions. 

The price of the G. G. G. will vary 
according tocircumstances. Ready money 
down will be considered at double its out- 
side value, and when the subscription has 
to be paid after the expiry of the term 
ordered by the judge, an increase of 50 per 
cent. will be added to the original pro- 
posed outlay. 

The G. G. G. has no polities, and will 
assume for its motto, ‘* Honesty is the best 
Policy of those who have tried them both.’’ 

In conclusion, the Proprietors beg their 
patrons to do their utmost to increase the 
circulation of the paper, which is debarred 
unfortunately from outside support. 
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| those seventy-nine holiday-makers ashore, not he! 











“THINK NOT OF WHAT REMAINS BEHIND.” 


‘* MUMMY, SFE HOW DEEP!” 
“Yes, Dartine. Dow'r Get your Dress wer.” 
“On, No. L’SE HOLDING IT QUITE HIGH.” 





* FINE’? WEATHER AT MARGATE. 

THE Daily Telegraph for Thursday, September 7, reported how, 
at Margate, Mr. CHARLES SARGENT, captain of the Eagle steamer 
belonging to the General Steam Navigation Company, was fined 
£233 10s. for having, on August 26 last, carried on the aforesaid 
Kagle, seventy-nine passengers over and above the number 
authorised by the Board of Trade certificate. Generous, noble 
Captain! Bless his dear eyes! He hadn't the heart to leave 
Think of it! 
these seventy-nine waifs and strays, flotsams and jetsams, so to 
speak, longing for such invigorating breezes as can only be 
obtained on the sea! Did the cheery mariner adapt the ancient 
song to new circumstances, and hum to himself, 





“Up and down the sea-side road, 
In and out the Eagle, 

That’s the way the money goes, 

And off goes the vessel!” 
Whether he did or not, anyway he determined not to leave 
the seventy-nine to wander ‘‘ up and down "’ the sea front, but 
to receive them aboard and stand the risk whatever it might be. 
And the risk was £33 10s., which was, of course, duly paid. 
There was no accident, at least none was reported; for does 
not a special Providence watch over the honest tar and his 
eraft? And who can doubt but that ‘‘ his little lot’’ arrived 
safe and sound at their haven of rest, blessing the dashing 
** SARGENT,’ who was also the Captain, at sea, though never less 
‘*at sea’ than when commanding the gallant Eagle and earning 
extra money for the Company in whose service he would do ‘ail 
that might become a man!’’ So this ‘*SARGENT’’ and ‘ Cap- 
tain’’ cheerfully works for the ‘*General’’ (‘‘Company’’ 
understood). But suppose the presence of these extra seventy- 
nine passengers should happen to mean real danger to all aboard, 
in case ‘‘the stormy winds should blow,’ or supposing any of 
those awful things should happen at sea of which *‘ The gentle- 
men of England who live at home at ease ’’ (and are perhaps 
shareholders in the General Steam) little dream, then would 





Much as a ‘‘Captain Courageous’’ is to be admired, yet 
*‘ discretion ’’—of course from a mere land-lubber’s point of 
view—‘‘ is the better part of valour,’’ and could the embarka- 
tion of this overflow be prevented, and could the Margate 
authorities so contrive that only the exact number of tickets 
should be issued for any one excursion per Eagle, or by any 
other ‘‘ pleasure ’’ steamer, then, though Margate would lose 
this particular ‘*‘ haul by the sea’’ in the way of fines, and so 
would not be benefited financially, yet would it gain consider- 
ably in the opinion of all respectable visitors, who would 
highly applaud the deed of the Margate Town Council. The 
steamship companies could then improve their present arrange- 
ments in various directions. A restriction on the numbers 
embarking, and a rise in the price of tickets, would tend to 
reduce rowdiness on board, and would make for the comfort of 
self-respecting passengers, and might possibly attract the 
patronage of a better class quite willing to pay fairly for a real 
‘* sniff of the briny ’’ when obtained under conditions that would 
insure cleanliness, comfort, and the absence of all obtrusive 
rowdiness. 








THE CRICKETER ON THE HEARTH. 
(An Interview & la mode.) 


‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. SLOGGER, on whom I had ealled in the 
interests of the Cheapside Magazine, ‘‘ Yes, I can give you ten 
minutes. Thousands of your readers, of course, are hungering 
for information about me? Well, then, I’ll start with a short 
history of my family, beginning with my grandfather.” . . . 
(Space compels us to omit some pages here.) ‘‘ I’m sure that 
will be of supreme interest to every one. And, here, by the 
way, are photographs of all my brothers and sisters, which, of 
course, you'll be glad to print in the article. I myself showed 
a bent for the game from my earliest infancy—when a mere 
babe, in fact, I could deliver a good bawl. Sure you’ve spelt 
that right? It’s a joke, you know; I use it in every interview. 
Very well, now we'll get on. At the age of eleven I played an 
innings of fifteen, not out, for Poppleton College against Mud- 
borough Grammar School. And now I’ll show you something.” 

He took the smallest of the hundred cricket-bats which littered 
the room, and placed it in my hands. 

**That,’’ he said solemnly, as I gazed at it with reverent 
emotion, ‘‘is the identical bat used by me on that occasion. 
You shall have a photograph of it for your magazine. Sub- 
sequently I played in various school and college matches, and 
[’ll just read you the full scores of all these games.” 
(Again an omission has to be made.) ‘* And I needn't tell you of 
my innings of 365 against the Epping Epicureans. This spike” 
—he drew one from the drawer of a priceless cabinet—** comes 
from one of the cricket-boots I wore that day. You may con- 
tradict the rumour that the British Museum has offered me £50 
for it. Of course, I wouldn’t part with it at the price. Now 
I’ll just give you a detailed account of each of my innings 
during the last three seasons.’’ (Several pages have to be left 
out at this point.) 

‘* Well, that’s pretty well all, I think, except you ‘ll probably 
want to print at length my opinions on the Transvaal Question, 
WAGNER’S music, and the Future of Agriculture. These will 
have an over-powering interest for your readers. What? Give 
you a hint for young cricketers? My dear Sir, really, there 
are limits to my generosity—there are, indeed. Don’t you know 
that any paper in the world would give me a colossal price for 4 
single sentence of that kind? But I’m in a reckless mood 
to-day. So, though I know that practically I’m making you 4 
present of enormous value—because the sale of your magazine 
is sure to be quadrupled in consequence—I ‘ll do as you ask. 
If the young cricketer never fails to play a straight ball, he will 
not be bowled. There, Sir, when you publish that golden truth 
your reputation will be made for ever. Whata rush there'll be 
for your magazine, to be sure! Now, as to the Transvaal. 
(Many pages crowded out.) 

‘‘Here are a few photographs of myself—but it’s rather too 
heavy a parcel to carry. I’ll send it round in a van. 
course you ’ll print them all. And now I must ask you to excuse 
me, as it’s time to get into flannels.”’ 

I thanked him for his courtesy, and hoped that he'd make 
fine score in the county match. He stared at me in surprise. 
‘‘County match? You don’t imagine I’ve time to play cricket 
nowadays, do you? No; I’m going to change because half-a- 
dozen photographers will be here directly, and they like to take 
me in costume. And after that I shall have to see seven of 








that extra live cargo make matters easier for the crew or not? 





eight more interviewers. Good morning! ”’ 


—— 

















